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6. — Lectures upon the Assyrian Language and Syllabary ; deliv- 
ered to the Students of the Archaic Glasses. By Rev. A. H. 
Sayce, M. A., Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology, 
Oxford. London : Samuel Bagster & Sons. 1877. 4to, pp. 
viii.-157. 

The classes in ancient Egyptian- Assyrian carried on in London 
for two years by the Society of Biblical Archaeology are not likely 
to make either study popular, but they have given origin to several 
valuable elementary books, of which the last and least elementary is 
A. H. Sayce's "Lectures upon the Assyrian Language and Sylla- 
bary," published by Samuel Bagster & Sons. Mr. Sayce, though a 
venturesome scholar, who is apt to see a plausible conjecture as a 
probable if not certain fact, has confined himself in most of these 
nine lectures to the region of the better known in Assyrian studies, 
as was proper in addressing immature students. The character and 
origin of the syllabary and the laws of Assyrian phonology with 
the elements of Assyrian grammar are developed, and made as plain 
and interesting as is well possible with such a subject. He insists 
wisely that the first thing the student has to do is to commit to 
memory the characters in common use. The best preliminary, he 
says, to the study of Assyrian is " to learn as perfectly as possible 
the different characters and ideographs, with all their varying 
powers, which are prefixed to the first volume of Mr. Norris's dic- 
tionary." "When it is remembered that there are three hundred 
and sixty of these given by Mr. Nbrris, and that many of them have 
from three to eight or ten different values assigned to them, the 
task of learning the syllabary, assigned as the mere beginning, is seen 
to be not a light one. Mr. Sayce also shows himself a wise adviser in 
insisting that his pupils shall understand that there is its special 
meaning to each inflectional form in Assyrian as well as in the 
classical languages. There has been too much of a hap-hazard 
translation, as if it did not make much difference what form a verb 
might have. This nice discrimination may, however, be carried too 
far, and our author appears to be guilty of this fault in the very 
illustration which he draws from the Hebrew of the first two verses 
of Genesis. It may be that their sense is, "In the beginning God 
hewed out the heaven and the earth : now the earth had been waste 
and desolate, and darkness on the face of the deep ; and the Spirit 
of God was ever brooding on the face of the waters ; " but it is a 
grammatical hardihood to assure us that it is now known that the 
tense form of the verbs and the order of the words require just this 
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new and very seductive translation. As we have suggested, the 
reader of these lectures needs to be on his guard not on the princi- 
ples illustrated in these lectures, for they are well and accurately 
stated, but on the illustrations in which Mr. Sayce's natural desire 
to bring forward what is original leads him at times to present as a 
fact, or, at least as very probable, what may not bear investigation. 
Thus the derivation of the Hebrew bamah, a high place, from the 
root of 16, to come, in the method described is extremely problemat- 
ical. We might say as much for the source and force of what he 
calls the case endings of verbs, page 86 ; and there are many such 
cases in the last lecture in which the relation between Assyrian and 
Accadian is discussed. Thus from Accadian ma-da he supposes the 
Assyrian matu, a country, to be borrowed. The Aramaeans also, 
he says (page 144), have the form mata, "from which we must 
infer that the borrowing had taken place before the separation of 
the northern Semitic tribes." It is a very heavy deduction to rest 
upon such a correspondence that before the Shemitic languages had 
broken up, indeed, before there was a separate Assyrian, and for 
aught we know before there was any Accadian, the Shemitic northern 
tongue borrowed this word from the Accadian, and that without 
evidence that it exists in other Shemitic languages. The Aramaic 
might very easily have borrowed the word at a comparatively late 
period from its next neighbor the Assyrian, as Aramaic was a lan- 
guage of trade in Assyria, and indeed Mr. Sayce suggests this very 
explanation in a note only five pages earlier. We have to thank 
the author for a very valuable and important contribution under 
this modest form to philology. Mr. Sayce has become one of our 
best students in a department which attracted his juvenile essays 
twenty years ago in the Journal of Sacred Idterature, in unequal 
debate with the veterans Dr. Hincks and Mr. Norris. 



7. — Elements of Political Economy. By Abthue Latham Pebry, 
LL. D., Orrin Sage Professor of History and Political Econ- 
omy in Williams College. New edition. New York : Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1878. 8vo, pp. xiv.-607. 

The air of Western Massachusetts has been very friendly to 
clear and strong thinking. Williamstown has had its full share of 
the gift, and the dialectic ability which Presidents Griffin and Mark 
Hopkins put forth in their theology is now held good by professors 
in the new sciences of Nature and Society. Prof. Perry's book, 
which is quite a new one in this present form, calls out his powers 



